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ABSTRACT 

This aM»«oranduii reports results ot an analysis 
Jttesigned to obtain answers to the following questions: (1} uow does 
the overall High school Average conpare with converted Rank in Claaa 
as a predictor of Preshiian Year Grades in college? and (2} will aore 
detailed InforMtion provided by analysis of high school records by 
subject help to iaiprove accuracy of forecasts of college grades or to 
iaprove understanding of factors associated with per£tfrMnce in 
college? The study is based on students who entered CRC-«CMber 
colleges in septenber 1966, who earned a freshaian year average during 
acadeaic 1966-67, and for ifhoii scorei on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, the average of CEEB achieveaents, coverted rank, a cumulative 
high school average, and averages in high school Bnglish, langufiges, 
Mtheaatics, sciences, and social studies were available* The results 
Indies '-e that the overall high school average, as conpared with the 
Conves^d school Rank, yields higher siaple corr^atlons with 
freshii^ year average in 10 of 16 coaparlsons, and approxiaately 
equal or only slightly lower coefficients in the renainder of 
coiiparisons# and when ooiibined itith three standardised test 
variables^ yields higher amltiple correlations' with freshnan year 
average in 9 of 16 coaparisons, and approxiaately equal ot only 
slightly lower coefficients in the remainder of cases* Mhen averages 
in five subjects are treated rather .than thd cumulative high school 
averaoe, results indicate that the ace detailed infcrvation about 
the high school record shows proaise of improving predictions of 
f reshaan year' perforaance and has value f roa the point of view of 
gai/iing Insight into the aspects of the high school record aost 
closely associated with college freshman perforaance* (CB) 
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CROmRber colleges have used a standard conversion of secondary school 
rank in class as one element in their appraisal of candidates for admission^ 
Hie converted secondary school rank (ConRk), of cotirse*. is a global index of 
student secondary school standing and, as such« has proved to be one of the 
principal predictors of acadesdc perfbnance during the college years. 

Another popular general index of secondary school performance, nainely, 
the cumulative high school average (HSA), has not been used systematically by 
CRC-menber colleges. 

As between tHese tvo general indices of secondary school standing, rank 
in class has the avantage of administrative convenience, requiring less 
processing, and it says something about a candidate's status vis«-k-vi« peers 
that is not conveyed directly by the average of high school narks. 

Neither of these general indices of secondary •school performance sheds 
light on questions ns to, for example, whether a candidate's recoi-d is consistent 
or stM)tty, <fr. If upotty , wh<*re the higli and low (higher \iml lower) points ^ 
are, etc. Kxnminut'ion of high school grade point averages by academic subject 
provider gn^ator detail about the school record. 

This memoriindum reports results of an analysis designed to obtain 
answers to the following questims; 

1. How does the Overall High School Average compare with Converted 
Rank in Class af a predictor of Freshman Year Grades in college? 

2. Will more detailed information provided by analysis of hi^ school 
records by subject help to improve accxiracy of forecasts of college 
grades or to improve understanding of factors associated with 
performance in college? 
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Sample 

The study is based on students enterinfr CRC-member collegea in ooptenb^.r* 
l^Wl^^meinbcrn of the Class of 1970), who earned a freshman year averai?n 
during academio 1966-67, and for whoa scores on the Scholafltlc Aptltucfe Tpat ; 
the avera^ of CtEB achievetnenta ; converted rank; a cusnilative high school 
average; averages in high school English, languages, mathematics, sciences, 
and social ntudier, respectively, were available. In soae instanc^a, individuals 
with a freshman year average were included without their having tcorea on one 
or two of the predictors. D^ta wei^c sxibmitted to the Validity Study Service 
of CESB *(at ETS, Princeton). 

.The results reported herein have not been cross-validated. 
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Summary of Findings 



Based on freshman year data for the. Class of 1970, the following trends 

may be cited regarding the relationship between .freshman year average grade 

and converted school rank* the cumulative high school average* and five high 

School subject averages: 

\ ^ p 

The cumulative school average, particularly for public school 

graduates , tends to be a better pitMictor than tl)e converted school 
\ rank when these two variables are considered individually . In 
the few instances .where it is not better it tends to be about 
equally good (or poor). [ Compare doluaps t3) snd (6), Table 1 .1 
2. When these two **global** indices of high school performance are 
treated as elements in a predictive battery with SAT-Verbal, SAT- 
Mathematical, and fhe Average of all CEEB Achievement Tests— i.e., 
bent wnig^ited combination, V ♦ M ♦ AchAv ♦ ConHk versus V ♦ M ♦ 
ArhAv ♦ llirti fichool Avornge— Uie results* provide somewhat loss basis 
fur. choice between them. However, in six of eight comparisons 
involving public school graduates, higher coefficients of multiple 
cbrrelation res\ilted when HSA rather than Rank wass^included in the 
battery, and similar results obtained in four of ei^t comparisons 
involving private school students. And, generally speaking, in those 
caaes where use of HSA did not yield a hi^er multiple correlation 
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Table 1 

Comparative Validity of Selected Predictors and Combinations of Predictors 
When Criterion lis College Freshman Year Average « CRC-Member 
Colleges (Women), by Type of Secondary School Attended 
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Note: 



Leading deeimuir* have been omitted. Mean values deriveikl via transformation into 
Fisher's z cpeffieients. In addition to the three tes^^ variables, predictors 
analysis are General High Schoolf Averaige , grade averages in high 
language, mathematdcs", science, \txA social studies, respectively, 



involved in t^ 
school Englist 
and the Conves 
differ slightlj 
for the Class 



ed Secondary School Rank. H's foi 



raes involving Rank may 



from H*s for analyses involving grade average data ^ 
If '70^ 



Data are 



Cumulative avyteige based on all coiirses taken, including courses not classifiable 
as English, languages, mathematics, science, or social studies. 
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than use of Rank, the difference In validity was small. [ Compare 
columns (1) and f2). Table 1 > 1 
What do ve gain by calculating five high school academic subject averages 
rather than a single, cumulative grade average for all high school work? 

3. As ejcpected, a best-weighted combination of secondeu^y school grades 
in five subject areas, namely, English, languages, mathematics, \ 
sciences, ond social studies,, is more closely correlated with colleM 
freshman year average than the overall high school average. ( Compare 
columns (U) and (3)> Table^ . 1 Results in Table 1 [Compare {U) ^ (5), 
»and (6)] clearly Indicate that high school subject matter averages 
provide more information of potentlSI value for predicting college 
g^rades than either :fhe Overall high school average or converted rank 
^ in cl^s even though the "information gain** in using five subject 
a rages is not uniformly great. ^ 
Oi* the average, coefficients involving the five high school subject 
matter averages, only , were about .05 greater than Coefficients' 
invol^ng the overeCLl higih school average, only , and .08 points greater 
than those Involving convei^ed rank, only . 

In some cases, however, us^ of subject averages zlesulted in considerably 
larger increases in correlation: 

Overall Five subject- 

Public graduates-- HSA matter averages 

Briarcliff .287 .501 ^ 

> Vassar .Si*!* * . |l*01 

■< • 

Private graduates— 

Vassar V" .26o .373 

■ Wheaton .252 .383 

i 

Adding the three standardized test variables to ^he . five high school 
subject averages yields mulji^iple correlation coefficients averaging 
^ approximately *10 points higher than R's for five HSA subject averages, 

. . only# / ' 

U. hancd on the findings in Table 1, and considering only the criterion 
of potentlfil Qpntrlbution to prediction of freshman year average , 
^ treatment of the Hl^ SchoolArerage , by subject and/or overall, would 

appear to be worthwhile for CRC-member colleges, especially for Vassar 
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(both public and private school grads). Connect i'Cut% (public school 
grads), Briarcliff (public and private), and Randolph-Macon Woman's 
(public and private) # 

At Hollins, Mount Holyoke, Trinity, and Wheaton Colleges, multiple 
correlations based on test^ variables ^pnd rank are similar in magnitude 
to those based on test variables and the high school average > either 
cumulative or by subject , for both public and private school graduates 
However, further study of the diagnostic potential of the five high 
school subject averages is in order. 



Comparative Validity of Hig^ School Subject Averages 

Which of the several high school averages is most closely related to 
freshman year Average in college? ^e data in Table 2 help us to answer this 
question. Clearly, no single answer Merges. Of the five high school subject 
averages studied, the one ahowing highest correlition with freshman year grades 
•at each college, for gradtxates of public and private schools, respectively, was 
identified as follows: 

HSA in Subject College(s) at which the subject is best 

among five HSA subject predictors 

^ Public sch grada Private sch grad3 



HSA in Eng^ sh 
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Table 2 

Comparative Validity of High School Subject Averages When Criterion 
Is College First-year Grade Average, CRC-Member Colleges 
(Women), by Tjipe of Secondary School Attended 
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Thi's is the cumulative. high school average based on edl courses taken » including 
courses not classifiable as English » languages » mathenaticst science » or social 
studies. . ^ ^ ■ ^ 

This variable has largest beta weight when all five subject Averages are; considered 
slmjoltaneously. * . f 

_*rhl8 variable has highest zero-order correlation with college grade fiVferage. 
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The potenti&l value of looking at the high school recerd by subject is/ 

suggested by the fc^ct that in several instances one hii^h r<"hool subject average 

IS more closely related to .college freshzoan yeeu* grades than the average of all 

high school grades, and in several other instances a single subject average is 

almost as valid as the overall average (sea Table 2). For example, for public 

I 

school graduates at Veissar, HSA in Science is more closely related to college 
grades than the overall ^ ( cumidative) HSA. Of course, the v^idlty of the best- 
weighted linear combination of the five subject averages exceeds or tends to 
equal that of the ^overall average . ^ 

Summary and Conclusions 

This study has examined the relationship of Converted School Ranju)'the, 
overall high school average, and five high school subject-matter averag e^>^ ^ 
singly and in combination with test variables, to college freshman year averages 
among stxidents entering eight CRC^-member colleges in September 1966. 

The evidence presented indicates that the overall high school average, 

as compared to the Conveirted School Rank, 

• • .yields higher simple correlations with freshman year average in 
10 of l6 comparisons*, and approximately equal or only slightly lover 
coefficients in the, remainder of comparisons; and when combined with 
three standardized test variables, { % 

L 

• • .yields higher multiple correlations with freshman year aver.age in 
nine of l6 comparisons, and a|)proximately equal or. only slightly 
lover coefficients in the remednder of cases. ^ 

When averages in five subjects (HSA in English, languages, mathematics; 
sciences, and social studies) are treated, rather than the cumulative (overall) 
high school average, results indicate that the more ^detailed informatio^abSut 
the high s«hool record, ' 




ft 

, Additioned information about the ^udy is provided in Table 3 
(intercoxirelations of high school subject averages). Table k (means and 
standard deviations of basic variables), and Table^3 (means and ^ahdard 
deviations of high school subject' averages for entering students, by type of 
school attended) . 
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• • .shows promise tram the point of. view of Improving predictions of 
freshman year performance, especially so at Vassar, Connecticut, Briarcliff, 
« and Randolph-Macon Woman's College (and to some extent at Wheat on),, and 

^ ...has value from the point of viev of gaining insight into the specific 
aspects of the high school reoprd which are most closely associated with 
college performance during theVreshman year. 

It should be .remembered in this connection thai\^e utility of high' 
school subject averages for forecasting a general freshman year average may well 
be less than their utility for forecasting college averages in related subjects . 

The validity of these same variables vis<-k-vis four-year cumulative averages 
(or senior year averages) for members of the Class of '70 will be ascertained 
in a study now in '^progress . This study will also permit examination of the 
validities in samples classified according to a student's major field at 
graduation. 

Systematic consideration of high school averages (in admipsion or in 
advisement) requires systematic procedures for obtaining and reporting these 
averages . Administrative feasibility must be weighed- against the perceived 
^alue^of the information involved. > 

r 
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Table 3 

Intercorrelations of High School Subject , 
Averages, CRC-Meoljer Colleges 
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Tatle 5 

Means and Standard Deviations of HigH School. Grade Point 

Averages, Class of 1970, CRC^Upmber Colleges 
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Note: High School Grades were converted to a scale such that UO ■ A,*or other 

equivalent, 30 « 20 «.C, 10 ■ D, and 0 ■ F,. For description of grade- 
conversion procedures, see College Entrance Examination Boards Cooi>erative 
Admissions Information System (White .PlflnSt H>Y>: IBM, Technical 
Publications Department, 1967) • . 
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